Parnell
" Thirteen meetings/' said he, with a most lugubrious look;
4* you will have to knock one off or put one on* Don't you
know thirteen is a most unlucky number ?" Matters were
satisfactorily arranged, and he established his platform in
England*
Then he returned to the House of Commons, where the
policy of obstruction was carried to a further stage*   On
July 3,1877, Parnell and four of his followers kept the House
up until seven in the morning.   On July 25, during the
debate on the South African Bill to annex the Transvaal,
he threw the whole House into a wild rage, during which he
himself spoke almost in a shriek, saying that" as an Irishman,
coming from a country that had experienced to its fullest
extent the results of English interference in its affairs and the
consequences of English cruelty and tyranny, I feel a special
satisfaction in preventing and thwarting the intentions of the
Government in respect of this Bill."   Sir Stafford Northcote,
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, listening too incautiously,
immediately rose and moved that " the words of the honour-
able member be taken down/'   The Speaker was sent for,
and when he arrived, Sir Stafford moved " that the honour-
able member for Heath be suspended from his functions of
speaking and taking part in the debates of the House until
Friday next/* because he had declared his satisfaction in
preventing and thwarting the intentions of the Home of
Commons.   Parnell was called upon to explain his words,
and he replied by further defiance of the Government, and was
called to order by the Speaker,   He then retired to the public
galleries, while the delighted House, feeling that the wily
obstructionist had at last slipped, settled down to a comfort-
able night.    But in a few moments the triumphant Chan-
cellor became a discomfited Chancellor*   It was he who had
slipped, not Parnell*   The member for Meath had not
declared his intention of thwarting the House of Commons,
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